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PUBLIC LIBRARY INSTITUTE AT SIU 
DorotHy A. McGINNiss* 


On March 19, 20 and 21 on South- 
ern Illinois University campus the 
Second Annual Workshop for Public 
Librarians was held under the spon- 
sorship of the State Library and SIU. 
The group met in the Library Service 


Laboratory in the new Library build- - 


ing and concentrated on the ordering 
and cataloging of books as well as on 


the selection and use of reference . 


tools. 

An interest in these three topics was 
indicated by a questionnaire sent out 
to the public librarians who expressed 
a desire for another workshop this 
year. Last year the workshop was ex- 
tensive in coverage, but this year the 
need seemed to be for more emphasis 
on a few subjects. 

Morning and afternoon sessions 
were held during the three days. Some 
librarians commuted daily while 
others stayed at Woody Hall. Twenty 
librarians were present Monday; fif- 
teen, Tuesday; and twenty - one, 
Wednesday. Eleven persons attended 
all three sessions. Five additional 
persons attended for two days and 
nine people attended for only one 
day. So that 25 different public li- 
brarians representing 21 towns, at- 
tended some time during the work- 
shop. 

The Monday morning session was 
devoted to a discussion of ordering 
procedures. Mrs. Charles Clayton 
who was formerly order librarian in 
the St. Louis County Library told us 
something about the methods used in 
that system. Mrs. Laura Langston, 
Chief of Extension Service of the 
Illinois State Library, talked in terms 
of how these methods could be 
adapted to meet the needs of the li- 
brarian in the small public library. 


All the participants contributed ideas 
gleaned from their own experiences, 
The discussion that followed seemed 
to lead to a few general conclusions, 

First, it was stressed that one 
should make sure that one is selecting 
material carefully in terms of one’s 
own needs and with a knowledge of 
all materials available not just those 
of.one publisher. It is wise also to 
depend upon authoritative reviews of 
books as well as upon our own 
opinions and/or those of salesmen. 
Services of various book jobbers were 
discussed and evaluated. The con- 
sensus seemed to be that buying from 
a good jobber is most satisfactory. 

The question of buying prebound 
editions was talked over. It was de- 
cided that probably it would be a 
good idea to buy prebound those 
books which will have hard usage. 
The use of plastic jackets was dis- 
cussed from two points of view—that 
of protection for the book and that 
of increasing the attractiveness of the 
book. A new idea was accepted by 
some people: namely that plastic 
jackets can make books sell and can 
advertise a library if they carry its 
mame in a prominent place. One 
other rather important point was 
stressed—the need for keeping ac- 
curate records of what books are on 
order, what books have been received 
during the year, what magazines 
are subscribed to, and which issues of 
the magazine have been received. 
The meeting was adjourned in time 
for the group to eat lunch. 

The afternoon session Monday 
took up the topic of organizing li- 
brary materials for most efficient use 
by patrons. The need for a shelf list, 
where all books are listed on cards 
arranged as the books appear on the 
shelves, was stressed. By means of 
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the shelf list the librarian in the small 
library can take inventory every year 
and know positively what books she 
has or does not have in her collection. 
The fact that the shelf list is an 
absolute necessity in every library 
was stressed. It was explained how 
the shelf list can take the place 
of the accession book also if one 
wishes to dispense with the latter 
record. Then the reasons for having 
a card catalog were brought up and 
the purposes of the card catalog dis- 
cussed. Sets of Wilson catalog cards 
were distributed to everyone and 
talked over so that people saw the 
many financial, practical and aes- 
thetic reasons for supplying such 
cards for their library patrons. The 
afternoon meeting was adjourned at 
3:00 so that a tour of the new library 
could be conducted. 

The showing of three films on Li- 
brary Service in the library audito- 
rium that evening climaxed the day. 
The first of these was The Newcomes 
Visit the Library which showed how 
each member of a family found some- 
thing of value in the Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Public Library. The second, 
Help Yourself American, dealt with 
the library in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. It served to point out the dif- 
ferent kinds of services a library can 
offer. The third, Small Town Li- 
brary, showed how a small library 
near Gary, Indiana, contracted for 
and received interloan services from 
the city library system to supplement 
its own collection. These films served 
as a springboard to a discussion as to 
what services even the smallest li- 
brary can give to its community and 
how affiliation with a large library 
can be very useful in giving supple- 
mentary service. It was pointed out 
by Mrs. Langston that limited sup- 
plementary services may be secured 
from the State Library, especially if 
there is a local material center in the 
area. 
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The morning session on Tuesday 
went on with the subject of cata- 
loging and classification. The dis- 
cussion centered around the use of 
the Dewey Decimal system, call num- 
bers, arrangement of books on the 
shelf, etc. The fact came out that in 
the small library it is not necessary to 
use Cutter numbers. The question of 
having browsing collections was 
talked over. It was brought out that 
all books should be classified accord- 
ing to Dewey. Then if there is a 
need for putting types of books like 
mystery stories, western stories, etc. 
together, this can be done by pasting 
labels on the spines of the books or 
using colored dots to indicate where 
they should be shelved. 

After lunch the simpler kind of 
cataloging was explained. The use of 
the unit card was stressed and it was 
pointed out that full information 
about each book should appear every 
place the book is mentioned in the 
card catalog. That means that having 
just a small amount of information 
on the title card and the subject card 
has been found unsatisfactory and 
inefficient. It was also brought out 
that the dictionary catalog, (having 
all cards—title, author, or subject 
cards filed in one alphabet by what- 
ever is on the top line of the card), 
seems best. Certain basic alphabe- 
tizing rules were stressed: in filing 
one uses the first word (except in 
titles when A An and The are disre- 
garded); nothing comes before some- 
thing (land before landmark); “Mc” 
files as if it were “Mac”; abbrevations 
file as if spelled out, etc. 

Tuesday evening after dinner a 
small group saw the picture, The 
Library A Family Affair, which was 
produced by the Brooklyn, New 
York Public Library. It was espe- 
cially interesting to us because in 
addition to seeing the family use the 
large main library in Brooklyn, we 
saw them use their neighborhood 
branch which would be more com- 
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parable to the small public library in 
which our group was most interested. 
This film stimulated a discussion of 
how community libraries might pro- 
mote the idea of the public library as 
a place where the family can visit, 
work, and play together. Dr. Ralph 
E. McCoy, Director of Libraries of 
SIU, led the discussion. The con- 
sensus seemed to be that such an idea 
is a worthwhile one but might take 
some careful planning since so many 
activities of different types are al- 
ready going on nightly in every 
community. Possible ways of making 
such plans were discussed. Many in- 
teresting ideas evolved. 

Wednesday’s sessions were devoted 
to reference work. Different types of 
reference tools were discussed, eval- 
uated and exhibited. Participants 
suggested other tools they had found 
especially useful. Some interesting 
problems in connection with reference 
work were raised and discussed. One 
was whether or not all magazines 
should be kept indefinitely and 
bound. In discussing this question we 
first had to think of the purpose of 
the small public library in the com- 
munity. If it is a research library, 
then magazines must be kept and 
bound. It was brought out however 
that because of the clientele of most 
small public libraries, because of 
limited budgets, because of limited 
staffs, the public libraries have to 
serve general reading needs rather 
than research, scholarly ones. They 
will have to depend for additional 
material upon agencies in their areas 
and the State Library. Therefore the 
consensus was that probably maga- 
zines indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature should be kept 
in unbound form only from three to 
five years and need not be bound. 

One other interesting and valuable 
discussion centered around the job 
of the public library as compared to 
that of the school library. We tried 
to define the role of each in the com- 
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munity. Everyone was agreed that 
the object of both agencies is to meet 
the needs of children and young 
people on an educational and a recre- 
ational level. No one agreed that the 
school’s job is meeting only the needs 
of the curriculum, and the public li- 
brary’s, that of filling only the recre- 
ational needs. However it was 
brought out that the school should 
make sure first that it is meeting 
adequately the needs related to the 
curriculum, leaving the public library 
free to stress materials for the per- 
sonal and recreational needs of the 
children and young people. Above 
all the two agencies should cooperate 
very closely in all ways that will 
make it possible for the young people 
to get the best possible service. 
Two important problems seemed to 
be uppermost in the minds of the 
public librarians. They would like to 
be kept informed by school people of 
assignments because of which stu- 
dents would be likely to be using the 
public library. The other problem 
was the descent upon the library after 
school of hordes of young people to 
use the tools for their school work. 
The public librarians seemed to feel 
that this was impossible to cope with. 
We felt that these two problcms 
could be resolved on a local basis if 
the Board of Education in each com- 
munity makes sure that there is a 
good school library and a really pro- 
fessional school librarian who has 
time enough to do a good job of 
meeting the needs of the young people 
and cooperating with the public li- 
brarian to this end. She (or he) can 
be a liaison officer between the school 
and the public library and will have 
time to meet many of the needs dur- 
ing the school day and if necessary 
stay open an hour or so after school. 
Then of course the public librarian 
will try to fill in wherever necessary. 
Whatever arrangement is made, how- 
ever, we must be sure that the chil- 
dren and young people do not fail 
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to get adequate library service. 
Another problem discussed was the 
responsibility of the public library of 
furnishing supplementary textbooks 
in duplicate for school classes. The 
consensus seemed to be that of course 
this was the job of the school. Mul- 
tiple copies of textbooks would not 
even be purchased for the regular 
school library collection. These 
would come out of a textbook fund. 

The workshop was adjourned at 
about 3:30 Wednesday. The libra- 
rians professed themselves as pleased 
with both thé social activities and 
the professional fare. While no prob- 
lems were settled absolutely once 
and for all, many ideas, both new and 
old, were brought forward and dis- 
cussed pro and con; some people 
probably took away some new con- 
cepts; others had what they believed 
corroborated; some may even have 
been encouraged to think about pos- 
sibly revising some of their own fixed 
ideas in the light of today’s new 
library concepts. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY INSTITUTE 
March 19-21, 1956 


Tues- Wednes- 

TOWNS REPRESENTED day day day 
Murphysboro ..... 1 1 1 
Carbondale ....... 2 2 1 
Mt. Vernon ....... 1 1 1 
Mt. Carmel ....... 1 1 0 
Harrisburg ....... 1 1 1 
1 1 1 
Norris City ....... 1 1 1 
Metropolis ........ 2 0 0 
Pinckneyville ..... 2 2 2 
1 1 1 
Mascoutah ....... 1 1 1 
Centralia ......... 1 1 1 
McLeansboro ..... 1 1 1 
0 0 2 
a 1 0 0 
ee 2 0 2 
0 1 1 
60 0 0 2 
0 0 1 
Edwardsville ...... 0 0 1 

Total: 21 towns.. 20 15 21 


“LET’S BRING BACK FAMILY LIBRARY NIGHT!” 
Mrs. FLORENCE G. LEAHY* 


As a parent I’m wondering why 
more families don’t inaugurate a Li- 
brary night? Some of my family’s 
fichest, most enjoyable moments 
have been spent in city libraries all 
the way across the country. Because 
I was an inveterate reader myself 
since early childhood, I instilled in 
my children a love of the printed 
word, first by reading aloud books 
that they enjoyed and later, by tak- 
ing them to the library. Now, in our 
household we have a “leisure menu” 
... a certain night for each diver- 
sion . . . T.V. night, Theatre night, 
Hobby night, or just plain “Do what 
you want night,” but Monday night 


* 2536 South Ninth St., Springfield, Illinois. 


is always our family library night. 
This weekly get-together, I feel is 
most important to the mental and 
moral health of the children for in 
their desire to absorb new knowledge 
lies the key to greater wisdom and 
understanding. My children do not 
consider it a chore, but always a new 
and exciting experience each time we 
go, for they have learned to love the 
printed word and the hours seem all 
too short for all the reading they 
wish to do. 

Discriminate reading is a valuable 
investment for al] children . . . the 
best “no pay” insurance for a satis- 
factory future, a healthy escape from 
commercials, yammering studio audi- 
ences and “Comics” .. . the latter 
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who sometimes spat out their poison 
like venemous snakes. 

And when we visit a familiar place, 
which we know is strange, we have 
that feeling, as if we had come home, 
when we visit the library, any library 
in any city. For here, we walk with 
imaginary companions to all the 
places we would like to go, we dis- 
cover a favorite character, we march 
along with our harvest of friends, 
sharing their scope of interests and 
experiences. So whether it be 
Achievement stories or wholesome 
adventure stories there is knowledge, 
excitement and entertainment to all 
who seek, for reading is truly a 

-port into a front row seat at 
life’s unfolding drama. In our house- 
hold reading is as normal as talk- 
ing or walking, it is therapy, proving 
a guard against emotional stress, 
providing happier emotions, my 
central aim in rearing our children. 
For only too often, we parents with 
our own lives neatly put up, forget 
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not to destroy, to serve, not to be 
served. 

Out of my own experiences I know 
of nothing else that has brought me 
deeper and lasting satisfaction in the 
past, or more anticipation in the fu- 
ture than reading. Books have al- 
ways been my staunchest friends in 
happy moments and not so happy 
ones as well. I’m grateful to them. 
All my life they have stood by me. 
I know that what they have done 
for me, they will do for my children, 
for in the face of every obstacle, they 
will remember the words of an un- 
known bard who wrote out of black- 
mess and despair ... 


“Milton the blind, who looked on 
Paradise 

Beethoven, the deaf, who heard 
vast harmonies 

Byron the lame, who climbed 
toward Alpine skies 

Who pleads a handicap, remem- 
bering these?” 


that youth with it’s hunger and I hope that Library night will | they 
hurry sometimes forget the danger come back. I believe it will make a | the li 
signals and only by properly chan- comeback. It is up to parents to see | ceptec 
neled reading they learn to create, that it does! is toc 
event 
THE COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCATION IDEA full 
found 
Mary T. Howe* 
brary 
What happens when you and your This presents problems. Problems You 
neighbors decide to participate in an which have not completely matured kins 
adult community activity? A house- but which are rapidly moving in that | he pc 
wife who belongs to a self improve- direction. The library has been the | “duca 
ment club and also the Decatur’ center of this adult activity for years. 30% 
Adult Activities Council posed this She seemed to be the natural hub | @dult 
question: “Would you like to have around which information gathered. | % the 
a school term 80 years long? It Librarians worked with individuals | Duildi 
might be fun. 27 million American for a long time and through the indi- | ®@me 
adults or 1 in 3 are engaged in some viduals with the informal groups in proble 
phase of adult education. You see the neighborhood. The Committee educat 
we are all a little dumb—dumb_ on Autonomous Groups held a con- oa 
enough to know that we need to ference in New York City May 8, at c 
know more and bright enough to try 1946 and November 20, 1946 at which are 
and get it. time Miriam Tompkins summarized oo 
pe Sn the findings. She said: “The Library 

is apparently the one American in- throug 
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stitution in which they (informal 
groups) feel at home. Without any 
conscious effort to do so, librarians 
have sensed the signal importance of 
respecting the autonomy of such 
groups. In consequence they have 
sketched the outline of the ideal pat- 
tern for serving them. By and large, 
these (American educational institu- 
tions) are administered on the prin- 
ciple that lone, solitary individuals 
make up the social system. What is 
required to educate them is to mar- 
shal them, as individuals, into class- 
rooms. However, human beings do 
not work that way; our adult educa- 
tion institutions serve as maximum of 
not more than 5 or 10 per cent of our 
population. To give the 90% the 
education they want and need, our 
institutions will have to come to 
terms with the basic fact of social 
life: the desire of individuals to do 
interesting things with companions of 
their own choosing, under leadership 
they select, at times and in places 
they find congenial. The fact that 
the library, unconsciously has ac- 
cepted these conditions proves that it 
is today the pioneer in what must 
eventually become a _ widespread 
movement for group education.” A 
full account of this paper may be 
found in the November 15th, 1946 Li- 
brary Journal. 

You will notice that Miss Tomp- 
kins said that in 1946 only 10% of 
the population were engaged in adult 
education activity. Statistics show 
30% now engaged in some form of 
adult education. The handwriting is 
on the wall. School buildings, library 
buildings, YWCA, YMCAs or you 
name it, will not suffice to solve the 
problems of space for adult group 
education. 

Homer Kempfer has reminded us 
that only a minority of adults in a 
typical community have ever at- 
tended adult school for a year or two. 
“Directors who work with and 
through the organized life of their 
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communities, however can multiply 
their educational activities several- 
fold because community organiza- 
tions provide ready-made groups. 
The presence of their groups simpli- 
fies enormously the task of involving 
large numbers of adults in organized 
learning.” (Page 196.) 

The prevalence of groups may be 
misconstrued to mean too much or- 
ganization. In 1946 I made a survey 
of Staten Island (New York City) 
groups and found approximately 
3000 groups organized, meeting on 
some kind of a schedule for some pur- 
pose in that borough of 180,000 pop- 
ulation. A breakdown of 1000 groups 
showed 1421 meetings in one month 
in 32 public halls other than the ele- 
mentary schools and churches. The 
library continued to have requests for 
meeting room: book reviews, leaders, 
program outlines, films, publicity, ex- 
hibitions, and guidance. Despite the 
appearance that the island was or- 
ganized well enough, the older people 
came to the library and filled all of 
our chairs waiting for the day to end. 
Only two groups attempted to cope 
with the problem of group work for 
the oldsters, until the Borough Presi- 
dents Committee of community 
leaders and the Council of Social 
Agencies undertook a cooperative 
study of the problem. 

Quoting again from Kempfer’s re- 
cent book, he says “In many com- 
munities roughly one-half of the 
adult population belongs to formally 
organized groups having officers and 
regularly scheduled meetings. The 
church leads the organizational list. 
Middleaged and older people usually 
predominate group work. He then 
tells us this well known fact: “only 
10-30 per cent of the young adult 
group (eighteen to thirty years old) 
belong to organized groups.” We 
know the reason: courting, establish- 
ing homes, starting families, and 
gaining occupational footholds leave 
them little time for organizational 
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activities. Hence the new line of 
approach: The family reads together, 
The family goes to church, etc. 
Economically and culturally, the 
higher levels participate in com- 
munity organizations. Those who 
have been successful in these lower 
income brackets are the labor unions, 
hence too—the attempt of other 
groups to work with labor in order to 
attract these groups. 

Out of all of this comes one very 
insistent fact. The community adult 
education idea requires a community 
cooperation to solve the multiple 
problems which ensue. 

It takes a long time to bring about 
cooperation. Perhaps it may begin 
(in 90% of the cases the librarian 
started it) by an invitation to eat 
lunch together once a month in the 
“Y” to talk over programs and prob- 
lems with the adult education leaders. 
This may go on indefinitely with a 
few high lights, cooperative program 
planning institutes, leadership train- 
ing groups, concerted discussion of 
TV education opportunities, etc. A 
small manual may be developed to 
show each group persuing adult ed- 
ucation in the community together 
with a description of the program, 
leaders, and responsibilities. 

In the case of the Decatur Adult 
Activities Council, it all started with 
Norman Gore and Dr. Gage about 
four years ago. Trials and apparent 
lack of interest forced these men to 
suspend operations. Then the sum- 
mer of 1955, Dick Protzmann of the 
YMCA came to visit Miss Perry in 
the Decatur Public Library. They 
began to hatch a cooperative venture 
that took on the semblance of the 
adult education council. One day the 
president of the League of Women 
Voters, a representative from the 
Association of Commerce, Norman 
Gore from the Public Schools, and 
myself sat down to formulate some 
first principles of a local council. Two 
meetings later we had a committee 
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for constitutions and elections by 
mail (we were busy people). By 
November the election was held and 
on January 25th, 1956, the first 
meeting of the Adult Activities Coun- 
cil met in the Library for one hour, 
18 groups were represented by 19 
people. The first item of business 
considered the oldsters group prob- 
lem. A member of a council will meet 
with the A of C committee on the 
Aging and report back to the coun- 
cil. A special meeting was called 
during February to consider a senior 
project of the architectural students 
in the University of Illinois. They 
proposed the plan and built a model 
for a creative handicraft center for 
Decatur, Illinois. The results of their 
work will be on display during June 
in the Public Library. 

The keynote of the council is co- 
operation. Ideas and plans are ex- 
changed at each meeting. The pur- 
pose of the Council shall be to foster 
a fuller more useful, and more enjoy- 
able life for all adults in the Decatur 
neighborhood through the stimula- 
tion, coordination, dispersion of in- 
formation and evaluation of existing 
programs and the study of recom- 
mendation of programs to meet future 
community needs. 

Besides the executive group, four 
committees operate: Public Relations, 
Program Committee, . Membership 
Committee, and the Nominating 
Committee. 

The biggest single job has been ac- 
complished by the members of the 
Public Relations Committee. They 
have tied together the programs of 
the Council members, by listing them 
in the library. Our two radio stations 
and TV station have given us spot 
announcements for five months by 
using the gimmick: CALL 3-3407 if 
you want to know how to make a hat, 
build a bird house, repair your caf, 
etc. May I tell you this is the library 
number and we have not been flooded 
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with calls but have handled a steady 
flow of requests, approximately 228 
in 4 months. 

The community adult education 
idea —is a learning and sharing of 
ideas. How these ideas are developed 
is up to the participants. Action re- 
sulting from ideas must be individu- 
als — better, happier individuals. 
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There is a book written by Keller 
and filmed by the Christophers 
called You Can Change the World. 
A generation of ideas for the better- 
ment of adults in a neighborhood 
will lead to paths of action. This 
then will be the true education of 
adults when these ideas are identi- 
fied—developed—and shared. 


PRACTICAL UTILIZATION OF RECORDED 
KNOWLEDGE — PRESENT AND FUTURE 


DorotHy BAILEy* 


The conference on the Practical 
Utilization of Recorded Knowledge 
Present and Future was sponsored by 
the School of Library Science and the 
Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research of the Western 
Reserve University, and was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 16 through 
18. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to arouse librarians to the needs of 
industry and to acquaint industry 
with what librarians can offer, and 
most important, point out the part 
mechanical methods can play in 
making information easily available. 

On Monday, January 16, the 
sessions were held in the beautiful 
Severance Hall, near the campus of 
Western Reserve University. It is the 
home of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, and I wished that there 
could have been a concert held there 
sometime during the conference, es- 
pecially as Sir Thomas Beacham was 
to be there later in the week to con- 
duct a series of concerts. 

The speakers at the morning session 
were paving the way for the ones who 
came later during the conference. 
They stressed the fact that recorded 
knowledge in the form of books, 
pamphlets, recordings and films had 
reached such enormous proportions 


* Documents Unit, I. 8. L. 


that no one person or organization 
could hope to deal adequately with it. 
The time is long past when one man 
can be familiar with all the recorded 
knowledge available in even one field. 
It is not in the United States alone 
that this is true, but also in European 
and South American countries. 

Contrary to usual custom, the 
banquet was held Monday evening. 
The banquet speaker was Dr. R. P. 
Dinsmore, Vice president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, and President of the American 
Institute of Chemists. His subject 
was “Whether there be Knowledge”. 
Most of us will remember longest, 
perhaps, Dr. Dinsmore’s statement 
that the United States is lagging way 
behind Russia in the number of engi- 
neers and scientists graduated from 
our colleges. He also stated that 
Russia is training technicians of all 
types to work with the engineers and 
scientists, thus setting up good work- 
ing teams. 

It is the opinion of the scientists 
that computing machines and me- 
chanical brains will answer the needs 
in making recorded information avail- 
able in the quickest, most accurate 
manner. One of the speakers, Dr. H. 
R. J. Grosch, thinks that computing 
machines are much more accurate 
and faster than any human brain. It 
is also true, though, that no machine 
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can be any more accurate than the 
human brain which prepared the ma- 
terial fed into the machine. 

Librarians agree that there should 
be some way of making published in- 
formation more easily and quickly 
available on demand, but they are 
not entirely convinced that a me- 
chanical brain is the answer. A ques- 
tion was raised in regard to the effect 
automation might have on employ- 
ment, and the answer was that auto- 
mation will open up an entirely new 
field. There will be an increasing de- 
mand for trained technicians to op- 
erate the machines, and that will open 
a new field of endeavor for the young 
men and women. Again it was 
pointed out that we need engineers 
and scientists badly, and that the 
American colleges are not turning out 
nearly enough of them. 

On Wednesday morning there was 


a panel to discuss “A program for 
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education of librarians and docu. 
mentalists of the future”. Many li- 
brary schools do not teach the most 
modern phases of librarianship, but 
it was pointed out that no library 
school can be any better than its 
teachers. There is an economic prob- 
lem there, and when the teachers in 
library schools are paid as well, or 
better than, corresponding positions 
in industry, it will be possible to 
teach the most modern phases of li- 
brarianship. It was suggested that 
perhaps library administrators should 
be trained in schools of administra- 
tion instead of library schools. It is 
very necessary, also, to learn the 
needs of patrons, and this may need 
special research. Librarians will need 
to learn the language of industry. 
Future reference librarians may be 
known as retrieval information spe- 
cialists, and document librarians as 
documentalists. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


ANTHONY, Editort 


OVER 325 SCHOOL LIBRARIANS MEET AT DANVILLE 


Friday, March 23rd, at Hotel Wol- 
ford, Danville, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Librarians were wel- 
comed by Dr. J. McLean Reed, 
Superintendent of Schools, at the 
first general session of the sixth an- 
nual spring conference. Dr. Reed 
challenged the librarians with the 
statement from Charles Collingwood 
that they must help the youth of 
today to discriminate between the 
things that are everlastingly right 
and those that are everlastingly 


wrong. 

In keeping with the theme “Li- 
brary Service for all Children” the 
session continued with a panel dis- 
cussion on the elementary school 
library. 

The first speaker, Caroline White- 
nack, formerly State Director of 
School Libraries, Indiana, opened 
the discussion with the statement 
from Vernon L. Nickell, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
“The broadened curriculum of mod- 
ern education with its emphasis on 
the development of the individual 
child makes the provision of school 
library service essential today.” 
Tracing the long rocky road by 
which the concept was reached Miss 
Whitenack reminded the librarians 


t Director of Public Schools, Alton, 
and. member” Advisory Commitee” 


Mildred Nickel, State Director of 
School Libraries, Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the 
second speaker, maintained that the 
trend in school library service in 
Illinois was toward centralization. 
Reviewing the development of school 
library service in Illinois, Miss 
Nickel stated that the total picture 
is better although progress is slow. 
However, librarians do have a re- 
sponsibility for the whole child. 

Closing the afternoon session Dr. 
Miriam Peterson, Director, Division 
of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools, 
discussed serious problems that face 
public. education with regard to 
school libraries. 

The problems she listed were those 
of need for adequate funds, need for 
professionally-trained librarians (par- 
ticularly elementary school libra- 
rians), the need for adequate library 
quarters in new and remodeled 
buildings, the need for research on 
school library problems, the need for 
attention to library administration 
and supervision and teaching in edu- 
cation courses and professional pub- 
lications for superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers. 

Then Dr. Peterson stressed prob- 
lems arising from organization and 
development of the elementary school 
library program. First, space and 
equipment poses two aspects: to 
have the best and most desirable 
type for new libraries and providing 
movable equipment with less built-in 
features. 
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Second, the materials collection 
because of limitations of money and 
space creates a problem. Not only 
must there be an adequate budget, 
but the space and housing for so 
many different types of materials 
also cause concern. 

Third, never has it seemed so im- 
portant to exercise careful book se- 
lection for a range of abilities and to 
ask the teachers’ assistance and co- 
operation in selection. 

Finally, the audio-visual media 
demand careful selection and com- 
munication of use to teachers. 

Personnel selection and recruit- 
ment have their own set of problems, 
according to Dr. Peterson. One must 
try to obtain the “right” people and 
then train them. 

Dr. Peterson asked the school li- 
brarians who shall be served? who 
needs it most? and what is best for 
the youngsters? After discussing 
these questions, she reminded the 
librarians that there were more chal- 
lenges and more satisfactions in 
school library work than any other 
field of teaching. 

Dr. John J. De Boer, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, 
spoke at the Saturday luncheon 
meeting on the “Challenge of reading 
in our times.” At no other time, he 
stated, has there been greater interest 
in the problem of reading. Perhaps 
this is due to the book by Flesch 
“Johnny Can’t Read”. However, Dr. 
De Boer pointed out that Dr. Kirk 
and his wife, well-known authorities 
in reading, do not approve of Flesch’s 
use of their materials. 

Dr. De Boer maintained that chil- 
dren are learning to read at least as 
well as they did before—perhaps bet- 
ter. He quoted Dr. Kirk as saying 
that to say there is no reading prob- 
lem in Europe is a misapprehension. 
In some countries all retarded read- 
ers are referred to special classes for 
the feeble-minded. 
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L. A. G. Strang was quoted regard- 
ing the reading of poetry in the 
British Isles “Young Children, when 
they come to school, show a natural 
aptitude for poetry. They love 
rhythm in words; they are readily 
moved by it; they often write rhymes 
and jingles which have a fresh spon- 
taneous quality. At the lowest, they 
have no prejudice against poetry.” 

Yet the great majority of adults 
in these islands are indifferent to 
poetry, if not actually hostile to it. 
It disgusts them, embarrasses them, 
or produces no effects on them what- 
ever. 

“What has happened? What has 
gone wrong? What have the schools 
done in order to produce this dis- 
astrous result? How has the first 
innocent capacity for pleasure been 
corrupted and destroyed?” 

We should not have an inferiority 
complex on reading. Dr. De Boer in- 
sisted that we should be teaching a 
lot better since the problems readers 
face are greater. A page of the New 
York Times is too advanced for the 
average reader. Since history has 
created a new vocabulary, the task 
of teaching reading is greater. These 
words and expressions are new since 
1925: North Atlantic Council, At- 
lantic Treaty, Organization for 
Euro Economic Cooperation, 
NATO, SEATO, European Defense 
Community. 

The values of literature and read- 
ing according to Dr. De Boer in- 
clude: (1) providing leisure time ac- 
tivities; (2) expanding horizons; (3) 
providing vicarious experiences, 
(Earlier books were only identifica- 
tion. Now the reader is able to un- 
dergo the experience to be with Lewis 
and Clark as it were); (4) develop- 
ing esthetic sensitivity through books 
like Mary Poppins, Wind in the 
Willows, Dr. Doolittle, 500 Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins; (5) helping 
understand ourselves and others. We 
read to improve our conception of 
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reality. Books should create an ac- 
curate and true picture. 

What are the opportunities to 
read? Dr. De Boer said that there 
were 12,000 new titles per year; 5 
paper-backed books per person are 
sold each year, with 277,500,000 hard 
covered books in 1947; and 402 mil- 
lion pamphlets are published yearly. 
There has been a 500% growth in 
book sales. This reading is done by 
a relatively small population—8 mil- 
lion people read 18 million books. 

There is a lack of book resources 
in some areas. Four times as much 
is spent on library books in New 
York as in Mississippi. 

Dr. De Boer asked to what extent 
all this reading was making us well- 
informed and said that George Gal- 
lup had said that there were many 
questions which could not be asked 
in polls. Dr. De Boer’s Education 
Class was unable to answer questions 
on current events—reason no time to 
read. Therefore, they had too much 
education and not enough schooling. 
Norman Cousins said “We must de- 
velop an informed electorate because 
the whole world is looking at us.” 
Reading should be improved to pro- 
mote intelligence in public affairs. 
Even though 9 out of 10 Americans 
own a radio or read a newspaper, the 
public is poorly informed. 

For instance, 60-70% have no 
knowledge of party platforms; 20% 
are unable to define democracy in 
any way; 31% have never heard of 
the Bill of Rights. 

Dr. De Boer concluded: “In the 
long run the safety of our society 
and survival itself will depend on 
the enlightenment of the people, and 
in our day especially of the people 
of the U. S. The librarians share 
with the teacher the fateful respon- 
sibility for cultivating that enlight- 
enment.” 

“Never let them forget the libra- 
ries.” Such was the counsel of Dr. 
Katherine Barnes, Reading Consult- 
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ant, Waukegan Public Schools, 
Waukegan, as she spoke to the IIli- 
nois Association of School Librarians 
in their final session, Friday night. 
As Dr. Barnes spoke on Liaison— 
Libraries and Learning she com- 
mented on an important part of the 
school librarian’s job—to bridge the 
gap between her library and the 
classroom. Librarians must know 
books and materials so thoroughly 
that they may be used to supplement 
the curriculum or perhaps to help a 
particular child with a problem. “As 
guides you must read books in order 
to know both their difficulty and 
content. Thus you will know and 
prescribe books with respect to at- 
titudes, emotional climate and cur- 
riculum content.” 

Dr. Barnes challenged the libra- 
rians to accept the responsibility of 
leadership to guide the teachers of 
tomorrow the gifted youngsters—in 
fact, the total school program — to 
effective use of library materials. 
She closed by saying, “Educators 
cannot afford to economize on 
books!” 

The Friday night session followed 
an afternoon of tours of area libra- 
ries with a reception and tea at the 
Danville Public Library. 

Announcement was made of next 
year’s conference in Springfield, Ili- 
nois on April 5-6, 1957. Conference 
chairman will be Mildred Gilmore of 
Virden, Illinois with Miss Dorothy 
MacGinness of Southern Illinois 
University in charge of the program. 


FRANCES LYNCH BECOMES 
PRESIDENT IASL 


With the March Spring Con- 
ference, Frances Lynch, Librarian, 
Granite City High School, took over 
the presidency of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Librarians. Suc- 
ceeding her as vice-president and 
president-elect is Mary K. Eakin, 
University of Chicago, Children’s 
Book Center. At the annual business 
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meeting amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-laws were adopted. 
Chief of these changed the term of 
officers to one year. Since the Asso- 
ciation has become so large it was 
thought that the one year term for 
officers would not be quite so 
burdensome. The Association now 
has over seven hundred members— 
largest of the sections of the Illinois 
Library Association. 


STUDENT LIBRARIANS FROM 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS GO TO 
CARBONDALE 


To more than 250 student libra- 
rians March 10th was a more impor- 
tant day than the Ides of March. 
This was the day they went to Car- 
bondale as the guests of the Library 
Service Department of Southern IIli- 
nois University. 

At 10 o’clock following registration 
and a welcome by Dr. Ralph Mc- 
Coy, Director of the Library, Miss 
Mildred Nickel talked about school 
librarianship on the state level and 
Miss Dorothy MacGuinness outlined 
the program of education for libra- 
rianship at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 

Lunch at the S. I. U. cafeteria fol- 
lowed and then Miss Mary Helen 
Mahar, Executive Secretary of 
A. A. S. L. talked. She did give the 
dream as well as the reality of school 
librarianship. 

A tour of the new library was the 
highlight of the afternoon with tea in 
the beautiful lounge. 

The students speak for them- 
selves: 


The students fortunate enough to 
get to go to Carbondale last March 
10 had a wonderful time. Not only 
did we see many of the different 
buildings and classrooms but we 
were able to go through the new li- 
brary. I don’t think I have ever 
seen so many books and different 
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equipment. It was quite an experi- 
ence for all of us. I am sure those 
who didn’t get to go along would 
have enjoyed the trip. Then, too, we 
should visit the college before decid- 
ing where to go after high school. 

Janice Banhard 

North Junior High School 

Alton, Illinois 


The students who got to go to Car- 
bondale had a wonderful time. I en- 
joyed all of the big buildings and the 
wonderful library with all of the 
books and fine equipment to work 
with. I hope I get to go there again 
because I would like to see the rest of 
the campus. I think I would like to 
be a librarian after seeing the wonder- 
ful library and how friendly all the 
librarians were. 

Jim Bushnell 
North Junior High School 
Alton, Illinois 


On March 10 I had one of the most 
enjoyable and educational experi- 
ences of my life. I was fortunate 
enough to attend a Library Assistants 
Conference at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. I had never before realized 
the many jobs and opportunities 
open to librarians. In general the 
event that impressed me the most 
was visiting the beautiful new library 
on the campus. I only wish I had had 
enough time to go over the plant 
thoroughly and inspect all the points 
of interest. 

Linda Edwards 
North Junior High School 
Alton, Illinois 


My trip to Carbondale, Illinois, 
with the library assistants will not be 
forgotten for a long time to come. 
The friendliness shown to us by both 
the teachers and students was won- 
derful. They, too, had to rise at a 
very early hour in the to 

us. On 
I'm 


have everything ready for 
seeing the beautiful new library, 
sure, all of us realized that being a 
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successful student would be easy with 
such help available. 


Phyllis Curvey, Senior 
Alton Senior High School 


Oscar Wilde once said, “No civil- 
ized man ever regrets a pleasure.” 
I am sure that every student librarian 
who made the trip to Carbondale en- 
joyed every minute of the day—even 
waking up before dawn to go. The 
library was magnificent, and I’m sure 
that all the time, effort, and money 
that went into it is paying off in serv- 
ice to the students. We should be 
very proud to have such a wonderful 
college and beautiful library in our 
state. 

Earlene Linville, Senior 
Alton Senior High School 


It was a short night March 9th, as 
we had to leave the Alton High 
School at 5:45 a. m. Saturday for the 
long - awaited Student Librarians 
Meeting at Carbondale. Eating and 
visiting awakened us, and we were 
ready to enjoy the program planned 
for us. Listening to the talks made 
me realize there were many more 
openings for librarians than I kn 
about. 

Jan Richey, Senior 
Alton Senior High School 


The school bus was full of sleepy 
teenagers as it left the Alton High 
School. It was around six o’clock in 
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the morning, and the first rays of the 
sun could be seen in the East. Where 
were they going? Of course, they 
were the library assistants on the trip 
to Carbondale for the meeting of 
Student Library Assistants. Alas, 
there was one empty seat—mine! I 
overslept and missed the bus! 

Suzi Schaffner, Junior 

Alton Senior High School 


We heard several most interesting 
talks at the Student Library Assis- 
tants meeting. But the high point of 
interest for me was the tour through 
the new ultra-modern library on the 
Carbondale campus. Each group 
viewed all parts of the beautiful 
building—even those rooms which 
had not yet been opened to the public. 
Everyone agreed that the library was 
the finest they had ever seen and is 
truly a great addition to the Uni- 


versity. 
Gail Hildebrand, Senior 
Alton Senior High School 


Our trip to Carbondale was won- 
derful. The hours were “nerve- 
racking”, 5:45 a. m. until 8:15 p. m., 
for the Alton students. All agreed 
that the morning program, noon 
meeting, and the tour of the new li- 
brary was more than worthwhile. 
Visiting a college such as this was a 
new experience which I found inter- 
esting. 


Rudolph Cannon, Junior 
Alton Senior High School 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WiLuiaM V. JacKson* 


In connection with the first “pub- 
lic showing” of the new four million 
dollar Library at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, the Steer- 
ing Committee of the College Sec- 
tion, Illinois Library Association, 
announces a regional conference de- 
voted to college library problems and 
open to all librarians in the midwest- 
ern states. 

The date is May 18-19, 1956; your 
hosts are Mr. Jackson E. Towne, 
Librarian of MSU, and his staff. A 
welcoming reception followed by 
conducted tours to the new building 
by members of the library staff— 
each tour stressing one particular 
aspect of library operation—will pre- 
cede the conference on Friday, May 
18th from 3:00 to 5:30 p. m., and 
again on Saturday, May 19th at 
10:30 a. m. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
Friends of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Library is scheduled for 8 
p. m. Friday in the Lecture Room 
of the new Library. All librarians 
and conference guests are cordially 
invited to attend. The featured 
speaker will be President John S. 
Millis of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Saturday morning will again be 
given over to tours and informal 
meetings with other conference 
guests. On Saturday afternoon at 
1:30 this first regional academic li- 
brary meeting will really get under 
way in the Lecture Room of the new 


* » Univ. of 
Librarian, Undergraduate Library. 


Library building. Three able speak- 
ers will each present for discussion 
an important paper in the field of 
college librarianship: Mr. Cecil K. 
Byrd, University of Indiana; Mrs. 
Kathleen B. Stebbins, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library; and Mrs. Patricia B. 
Knapp, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Rosary College. The session 
will adjourn at 4 p. m. after a brief 
business meeting to plan for future 
meetings at other universities or ap- 
propriate institutions in the midwest. 
It is suggested that by rotating the 
place of meeting each year the whole 
area will be covered and librarians 
will be able to attend inexpensively 
those meetings nearest them. If the 
reception to this first conference is 
enthusiastic and the attendance satis- 
factory, a regional meeting could be 
held every year dealing primarily 
with the problems of college, uni- 
versity and research libraries. 
Stressed also in the “corridor col- 
loquiums” that preceded the plan- 
ning for an MALC, was a feeling 
that the group should emphasize at- 
tendance of many staff members. 
The heads of the larger research, 
college and university libraries have 
many opportunities to get together 
and to discuss common problems. 
Our conference is designed for the 
participation of the smaller college 
librarians particularly, and heads of 
departments, assistant librarians, and 
junior members of all institutions. 
It is hoped that the meeting will be 
friendly and informal as well as 
scholarly and practical. The commit- 
tee welcomes all librarians, and if 
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our regional boundaries seem to be Rev. Jovian Lang, O.F.M. 
exclusive, please disregard state lines St. Joseph Seminary 
and come anyway. Westmont, Illinois 
Overnight accommodations were Benjamin B. Richards 
available at Kellogg Center at prices Knox College Library 
ranging from $7.00 to $8.00. Galesburg, Illinois 
Miss Alice J. Appell Jackson E. Towne 
University of Illinois Library Michigan State University 
Urbana, Illinois East Lansing, Michigan 


MIDWEST ACADEMIC LIBRARIES CONFERENCE 


Michigan State University Library May 18-19 

East Lansing, Michigan 1956 
Tentative Program 

Friday, May 18 ' Staff Lounge, New Library 


Registration and Tea for Friends of Michigan State University 
Library and Midwest Academic Libraries Conferees. 


3:00 Tours of New Building, emphasizing that phase of library 
to operation you want most to see. Guides: Members of the 
5:30 Michigan State University Library Staff: 
Readers and Research Services. 
Technical Processes. 
General Administration. 


Friday, May 18 Lecture Room, New Library 


Annual meeting and reception, Friends of the Michigan State 
University Library. All Midwest librarians welcome. 


8:00 
President John S. Millis, Western Reserve University: “WE 
HAVE A NEW LIBRARY BUILDING.” 
Saturday, May 19 Lecture Room, New Library 
Midwest Academic Libraries Conference 
10:30 


to Tours of New Building. (Same as above.) 


12:00 
Jackson E. Towne, Librarian, Michigan State University 
Library: “WHAT WE DID AND WHY WE DID IT.” 


Mrs. Patricia B. Knapp, Associate Professor of Library 
Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois: “THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY —A TEACHING INSTRUMENT?” 
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Cecil K. Byrd, Associate Director of Libraries, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington: “COLLEGE LIBRARY BUILDING 
PLANS.—WHY DO WE GO ON MAKING THEM?” 


Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, Detroit 
Public Library: “RECRUITING FOR COLLEGE LIBRARY 
SERVICE.” 


Business Meeting: Benjamin B. Richards, Librarian, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, Chairman, pro tem. 


Breakfast, lunch and dinner will be served at Kellogg 
Center and at the MSU Union. No formal arrangements 
have been made for these meals. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS | | 


LIBRARIANS AND ASSOCIATIONS 
MARIANNE YATES* 


Most editors should not write edi- 
torials. This one is probably no ex- 
ception. Never the less I am moved 
to try in the hope that some discus- 
sion may ensue. 

I have two motives: One is that 
I think the Library profession is 
over-organized (and under-equipped 
both from the personnel and the me- 
chanical point of view); the other is 
that I think we are insisting on too 
high a standard of education at the 
same time that we are permitting one 
which is hopelessly inadequate. 

Our colleagues in the field of social 
welfare have recently undergone a 
long and thorough self-examination 
on the same two counts. They have 
come through this with a solution 
which may not be to everyone's 
liking. In any case after years of de- 
bate they have come together in one 
Ofganization which still allows for 
functional grouping, psychiatric, 
medical, etc. Now, they have one 
organization with one voice to speak 
for their profession. 

It is this point I want to empha- 
size. Because at one time in the 
social welfare field our conferees 
faced many of the same problems 
we have today: how much educa- 
tion and what degree made one pro- 
fessional (or how much experience 
could be substituted); should mem- 
bership in the association confer 
Status on the member in itself or 
should membership be restricted by 
tules of eligibility to those who could 


* Assistant 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 3 


add status to the existing organiza- 
tion? It was a very real conflict be- 
cause the need for social workers 
mushroomed at a time when there 
were few schools equipped to turn 
our “professionals” in any quantity. 

All kinds of schools added a “cur- 
riculum” in social work and sent out 
people, often not even graduates, as 
“qualified” practitioners. Now we 
find that the same thing is happen- 
ing in library work and no less in the 
field of teaching. 

I must skip details—this is an edi- 
torial — and others much better 
qualified than I have written serious 
studies on these matters. I am writ- 
ing this to point out that if we, as 
librarians, wish to be considered a 
profession we have a long hard road 
ahead before we reach that goal. 

A profession has certain recognized 
characteristics: One is a more or less 
common educational attainment. 
Have we any? How many librarians, 
never mind the public, have thought 
with amazement that the most spe- 
cial library in the United States, the 
Library of Congress, has a “recog- 
nized librarian” as its head for the 
first time in its history? This is not 
to say that Herbert Putnam and 
Archibald MacLeish, for instance, 
were not scholars and able adminis- 
trators. If they and others had not 
been so we should not now have such 
a great national library. 

Another characteristic of true pro- 
fessionalism is the desire to be united 
and function with others as a recog- 
nized unit. To me there is an impli- 
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cation of pride involved here, I am 
proud to be a librarian! Today we 
are daily assailed with a variety of 
names “information specialist,” or 
perhaps “documentalist,” (why not 
“bibliographic comptoller?”) which 
it seems to me tend to fragment our 
hoped for professionalism still fur- 
ther. There is an American Library 
Association and if we have a profes- 
sional voice in this land or any other 
I am sure that ALA is it. But you 
say, we are members of Special Li- 
braries Association and it is our 
voice. 

Let me remind you that outside of 
the Special Libraries Association 
(and not even counting the 
subject groups within ALA) there 
are a Music Library Association, 
Medical Library Association, Law 
Library Association, Theater Library 
Association to name only a few. How 
can a “profession” answer to the 
public, or more important, to an em- 
ployer of librarians, when each of 
these associations set up competing 
standards of education and compe- 
tence as they now do? 

In agreeing to merge their many 
organizations into one the social 
workers made many compromises, 
which however, future membership 
meetings will be free to modify. The 
important thing they accomplish by 
bringing themselves together in one 
strong association will not be lost. 
By forming one association they 
have affirmed their common purpose. 
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I think librarians will not achieve 
real professional status until we 
recognize our common purpose, i.e, 
making man’s recorded knowledge 
available to those who want to ex- 
amine it. In this store of knowledge 
I would include fairy tales, “how- 
to’s”, and the press releases of fed- 
eral, state and city governments as 
mere examples. 

I believe we do ourselves a dis- 
service by trying to create or main- 
tain loyalties to one or another 
specialty or association (even in 
some extremes to a section of an as- 
sociation). I believe, and hope a 
majority of special librarians will 
come to see that none of us needs to 
disclaim a field of knowledge. The 
librarian’s task today as always is 
to organize material for those who 
need it and can use it. For this pur- 
pose future librarians must be edu- 
cated both in the sciences and the 
arts alike. Librarians must be per- 
sons of catholic curiosity with a flare 
for organizing the literature of any 
discipline. We must think and work 
and study constantly to “know how 
to find” anything whatever from a 
pleasing story for a six-year-old to 
the latest article or monograph on 
safe disposal of radio-active wastes 
from hospitals. Each is as “special” 
as can be and, it seems to me, each 
is as important to the future of us 
all 


Let us now begin to think seriously 
about ONE all-inclusive association 
for LIBRARIANS! 
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What's News In Library Service 


SUSPENSION APRIL 16- 
SEPTEMBER 1 OF ALA 
HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

The ALA Headquarters Library 
has recently suffered the loss of both 
its professional staff members. Miss 
Helen Geer, Headquarters Librarian, 
who has administered the library 
ably for the past eight years, is re- 
signing effective July 1. Miss Kath- 
erine Mohler, formerly Assistant to 
the Librarian, resigned effective Feb- 
ruary 17. 

The Headquarters Library has un- 
dergone examination and survey by 
different groups at different times 
during the past; by ALA Activities 
Committees; by Mrs. Lucile Keck, 
Librarian, Joint Reference Library, 
Chicago, at the request of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; and by the ALA 
Management Survey. The general 
conclusion reached by all of these 
groups is that thorough-going 
changes in the organization and 
service policy are needed to improve 
the services of the library to ALA 
members. 


At the meeting of the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board in November, 1955, a 
subcommittee of the Board was ap- 
pointed to study the library, and this 
committee is now developing recom- 
mendations. The reorganization of 
the library is a part of the reorgani- 
zation of the total Headquarters 
Operation in line with the recom- 
mendations of the ALA Management 
Survey. The Subcommittee on the 
Library has agreed, therefore, that 
in order to make use of Miss Geer’s 
thorough knowledge of the collection 
and the very special uses to which it 
is put, library service will be sus- 
pended from April 16 to September 


1, giving Miss Geer an opportunity 
to devote herself to this work. 
HIGHLAND 

Stromberg-Carlson electronic 
carillon is being installed in the li- 
brary in memory of the late Alice 
Latzer, a donor of the library and a 
member of the Board of Trustees. 
The bells were presented by the 
nieces and nephews of Miss Latzer 
and were dedicated on April 28. 

A Chrysler Air-Temp air condi- 
tioning unit is now being installed on 
the main floor of the library. 

A large coffee table and four 
leather chairs are on order for the 
Young People’s corner of the li- 
brary. This department is at pres- 
ent in a very embryonic stage, but 
we hope to enlarge it gradually. 


BENTON 

On Thursday, March 22, fourteen 
months after the fire that destroyed 
the old library building, George 
Powers, treasurer of the Benton Pub- 
lic Library Board, presented a check 
to Dewey Frailey of the E. C. Frailey 
and Sons contractors who have com- 
pleted construction of the new li- 
brary building. 

The Jay Cee’s have offered their 
services in moving the library from 
its present location when the shelving 
is available. 


DANVILLE 

Library Board of the Danville 
Public Library voted the purchase 
of a bookmobile during their March 
meeting. Purpose of the bookmobile 
is to expand the service of the library 
to the fringes of the city. 

Registration of children who live 
a mile or more from the library was 
15 per cent less than those who live 
within a one mile radius, a study re- 
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vealed. Service is planned to begin 
not later than early September. 


THE WuitE House 
ARMED Forces Day, 1956 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, the armed forces of the 
United States have steadfastly served 
as champions of the security of our 
country; and 

WHEREAS, the members of the 
armed forces of the United States 
are now engaged in tasks which 
demonstrate to the world our free 
way of life, our desire to maintain 
peace with the rest of the world, and 
our aspiration to insure national se- 
curity through better international 
understanding; and 

WHEREAS, in order to maintain an 
essential ready reserve of trained 
military personnel, the armed forces 
of the United States are placing 
added emphasis on a reserve-forces 
program; and 

WHEREAS, it is appropriate that 
the armed forces of this Nation dedi- 
cate a special day each year to the 
demonstration of their operations 
and capabilities; and 

WHEREAS, it is desirable that the 
people of the United States and of 
the world be apprised of our unified 
program of Power for Peace; and 

WHEREAS, it is appropriate that 
the armed forces invite the public to 
visit on that day, so far as security 
requirements permit, posts, camps, 
stations, bases, vessels, armories, re- 
serve centers, and other facilities: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicnt D. 
EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States of America and Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim 
Saturday, May 19, 1956, as Armed 
Forces Day; and I direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretaries 
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of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, as well as the Secretary of the 
Treasury on behalf of the Coast 
Guard, to mark that day with appro- 
priate ceremonies, to arrange for 
demonstrations and displays at 
armed forces installations, to invite 
participation by representatives of 
all religious faiths in such ceremonies 
in order that the interdependence of 
our security and the deep and abid- 
ing religious faith of Americans may 
be recognized, and to work hand in 
hand with civil authorities in ar- 
ranging other supporting activities. 

I also invite the Governors of the 
States, Territories, and possessions 
of the United States to provide for 
the observance of the day in such 
appropriate manner as will afford an 
opportunity for the people of the 
United States to become better ac- 
quainted with their armed forces. 

And I call upon my fellow citizens 
not only to display the flag of the 
United States on Armed Forces Day, 
in manifestation of their recognition 
of the sacrifice and devotion to duty 
of the members of the armed forces, 
but also to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to further their knowl- 
edge of our defense posture and of 
the men and women who constitute 
our real national strength, by attend- 
ing and participating in the local 
observances of the day. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington 
this sixth day of March in 
the year of our Lord nine 
teen hundred and fifty-six, 
(SEAL) and of the Independence of 
the United States of 
America the one hundred 
and eightieth. 
By the President: 

DwicHT D. EISENHOWER. 
HERBERT HOOVER, JR. 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

A concise description of Russian 
library policies and practices is now 
available in Occasional Papers, No. 
44, published by the University of 
Illinois Library School. 

This paper, entitled “Soviet Book 
Statistics: A Guide To Their Use and 
Interpretation,” gives statistical in- 
formation which is not available in 
any English language publications. 
The Soviet National Bibliography, 
for example, reveals that printed 
matter consisting of only one page is 
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often counted as a book in Russia. 

The authors, Arturs Baumanis and 
Robert A. Martin, staff members of 
the Detroit Public Library, show how 
the Russian library system is affected 
by the existing political forces in the 
country. They describe the many li- 
brary purges and the censorship of 
reading materials for the general 
public. 

A copy of this paper will be sent to 
any individual or institution without 
charge upon request to the Editor, 
Occasional Papers, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OFFERS 
SUMMER COURSES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


To help provide for increased de- 
mands for school librarians through- 
out the United States, Western IIli- 
nois State College has made it 
possible to complete a minor of 24 
quarter hours (16 semester hours) in 
library science in a minimum of 
three summer terms. Two terms of 
work are offered each summer. 

During the first summer term of 
1956, June 4 to July 13, the following 
courses are to be offered: School Li- 
brary Organization and Administra- 
tion; Children’s Literature; Reading 
Materials for High School Students. 
During the second term, July 13 to 
August 17: Classification and Cata- 
loging; Non-Book Materials. 


A STUDY OF EXTENSION 


During the first summer term, 1957, 
the courses offered the first term of 
1956 will be repeated. The second 
term of 1957, however, the following 
courses may be taken to complete the 
minor: The Library as an Informa- 
tion Center; The Library in the 
School and the Community. 

All the above courses are also 
offered at various times during the 
regular school year. Each course 
gives four quarter hours credit. By 
special arrangement, the three courses 
offered each first summer term may 
carry graduate credit in other depart- 
ments. Address inquiries to Mrs. 
Marguerite Schormann, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Western [Illinois State 
College, Macomb. 


Gretchen Knief Schenk came to Springfield on May 16 and stayed until 
June 1 in order to study the Extension Services Program and write a report. 
This project is sponsored by the Illinois Library Association and the State 


Library, by authority of the State Librarian. 
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